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Tuer remark is often made, that a new era is opening upon 
the world. Certain it is, that a revolution is going on in the 
public mind, which is perceptible enough to the philosophic 
eye, although it may not be clearly obvious to vulgar observa- 
tion. Men are thinking; not merely men of high capacity, but 
the great mass. And they are thinking not only upon those 
various political rights which have for ages been brought into 
question between the governor and the governed, although that 
is unquestionably an important subject ; but they seem disposed 
to go further, and to look deeper into the foundations of their 
nature and destiny. One of the important subjects, which 
begins to excite their attention, is the value of Human Life; 
a subject which, in its numerous relations, is destined ultimate- 
ly to exert a greater influence than almost any other. It is a 
fact of most terrific import, that men, particularly in their 
national capacity, have been destroying each other for thou- 
sands of years. The earth has flowed with blood. And it has 
long been supposed, that there is no effectual remedy for this 
fearful process of destruction. This opinion is undergoing a 
change. A new practical element is finding its way into the 
code of Christian morals, which, proclaiming in decided terms, 
the guilt and inutility of wars, holds out the promise of the 
speedy fulfilment of the declaration, “ Peace on earth, good- 
will to men.” 
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There are, however, obstacles to the rapid progress of this 
new element of thought and practice. One obstacle, so far as 
I have been able to judge, is to be found in an apprehension, 
perhaps not an unnatural one, that the peace doctrine, which 
proscribes all war, is inconsistent with the existence of society. 
It will be my chief object in this article to show, that there is 
no danger from this source. 

I. In the first place, society is much more deeply founded, 
than this apprehension of danger to its existence seems to imply. 
There is only one being, who can dwell alone, and be happy, 
and that is God. We have reason to believe that, to all other 
beings, from archangels down to men, society is a great want 
of their nature. ‘The doctrine of Hobbes, Mandeville, Hel- 
vetius, and others of that class of philosophers, that human 
society is based upon considerations of personal interest, and 
has no other foundation, is exceedingly erroneous. ‘That the 
interest of men may be and is greatly promoted by their asso- 
ciation, there can be no doubt; nor is it less true, that views of 
interest may codperate in the origin and support of society ; 
but it is also true (and demonstrably true, as much so as any 
psychological or moral truth can be), that men desire society 
for its own sake; that their mental constitution is precisely 
fitted to society, and that consequently it is an essential requisite 
to their happiness. So strong is the natural principle which 
leads men to seek each other’s company, and to associate 
together, that no excess of the resentful passions, no political 
convulsions, no wars and combinations of wars, no revolutions 
of states and empires, have ever in‘a single instance destroyed 
society, even in its civil and political form, for any considerable 
length of time. A deluge may sweep over the surface of the 
earth, displacing the soil, and removing the ancient landmarks ; 
an earthquake may convulse continents, elevating in one place, 
and depressing in another, and throwing every thing into 
apparently irretrievable confusion ; ; but there is one great prin- 
ciple beyond the reach of their power, that of gravitation, which 
immediately puts forth its restorative energy, and reconstructs the 
disorganized mass. It is so inrespect to society. ‘The desire of 
society, which is connatural to the human mind, and which exists 
and operates with scarcely an exception, under all possible cir- 
cumstances, is always found to have the effect of bringing together 
the fragments, the ‘“disjecta membra,” which are sometimes 
found broken and scattered in the track of wars and revolutions. 
There is, therefore, no reasonable ground of fear, that society, 
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as some good people seem to imagine, will be permanently 
broken up by the prevalence of the Peace Doctrine, even if it 
should be carried so far, though it need not be, as to deny the 
right of Capital Punishment. Men will still continue to asso- 
ciate, and by means of associations will secure the great objects 
for which united action is necessary, the same as they do at 
present ; and in the exercise of that ingenuity which is natural 
to the human mind, will contrive, in some suitable and effec- 
tive manner, to reward the good, and to punish the evil, which 
is the great characteristic of good government. 

II. In the second place, if the existence of society necessa- 
rily recognizes the employment of warlike force, as the opposers 
of the peace principle seem to suppose, it should be remem- 
bered, that in all probability the peace principle is destined 
for many years, perhaps many centuries, to be merely an 
antagonist principle. ‘That is to say, it will not be a principle, 
standing exclusive and alone, unlimited and unchecked in its 
operation ; but will be a principle, arrayed in hostility, and not 
unfrequently in unavailing hostility, to that formidable element 
in man’s nature, which, whatever may be its nature philo- 
sophically considered, is continually propelling him to individual 
and public contest. | 

Now, let us look a moment at this last principle which, 
although it exists in various modifications and forms, may be 
properly called the Resentful Principle. What has been the 
operation of this principle during six thousand years past? It 
commenced, in the exemplification of its character, with the 
destruction of Abel, and from that. day to this has multiplied 
scenes of violence and destruction in every age, and in every 
portion of the world. Individuals, families, villages, provinces, 
nations, have alike felt its unceasing and terrible operation. 
The blood of man has flowed like water. The ties of kindred 
have been sundered, and every domestic joy trampled under 
the foot of this relentless power. 1 presume it will be admitted, 
that the war-principle has too great an ascendancy ; and that 
nothing is more desirable, than that there should be some 
check, by which its destructive tendencies may be overruled 
and restrained. Now, supposing that the church of Christ 
throughout the world should come to the conclusion that wars 
are inconsistent with the spirit of the gospel, and should on that 
ground decline military service, would they constitute any thing 
more than a suitable and very desirable check on the tenden- 
cies of the war-principle, as it exists, and will continue to exist 
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in the minds of the great majority of irreligious men? Armies, 
ships of war, fortifications, the various implements of war, and 
every thing of that nature, would continue to exist, and would 
from time to time be put in requisition, as they ever have been. 
Governments would probably continue to be sustained by what 
is called the ‘“‘ sword of the magistrate.” At the same time, the 
exercise of force would be regulated, checked, and in some 
degree diminished by the antagonist ‘influence of the peace 
principle. Private violence and national wars would not so 
frequently occur; and men, both in their individual and their 
private capacity, would begin to look upon each other with 
increased kindness. 

It is true, that we look for the complete triumph of peace 
ultimately. But we cannot reasonably expect, that the peace 
doctrine for many years, perhaps centuries, will be any thing 
more than a necessary and very desirable check on the oppo- 
site tendency. It will operate chiefly as a modification of the 
spirit of contest, which now keeps the world in commotion, 
and in this point of view ought to commend itself to the accept- 
ance and love of the Christian, provided always that it is a 
doctrine which has a support in the Scriptures. Certainly the 
fears which have led some persons to reject it, and have with- 
held multitudes from a suitable examination of its claims, viz., 
that it is a doctrine wholly inconsistent with the existence of 
society, ought to be done away with. 

IIf. But there is another view of the subject. [t will per- 
haps be said, in the third place, that the very nature of society, 
if its existence, as is commonly supposed, implies the applica- 
tion of force, forbids the existence of a Peace Party. Civil 
society, it will be maintained, expects every man to stand in 
his place, and to perform an equal duty with his neighbor. If 
it expects one man to fight, and to take human life, it t would be 
inconsistent with itself, if it did not equally call upon all others 
to do the same thing. In other words, society allows of no 
distinctions in the requisitions it makes, and, if it admits the 
doctrine of war, necessarily excludes the modern doctrine of 
peace. What we have to say here is, that this view of the 
subject is quite a mistaken one. ‘The trath 7 is, that society, in 
calling upon individuals to discharge the duty which they owe 
to it, constantly makes distinctions ; and it would evidently be 
a curse rather than a blessing, if it didnot. Women, for in- 
stance, are not called upon to bear arms, and to engage in battle. 
Young men below a certain age are exempted from military 
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service ; old men above a certain age are exempted also; it is 
the same with idiotic and insane persons, and with those who 
are subject to some forms of disease, or who are mutilated in 
some parts of the body. ‘The exemption is not unfrequently 
extended to persons who happen to be engaged in certain arts 
and professions, as lock-keepers, toll-gatherers, millers, preach- 
ers, physicians, judges, &c. Society exists for the good of man- 
kind ; and although, in the duties which it claims, it recognizes 
the doctrine of equality, it is an equality which has reference to 
situation and power. In other words, society, in requiring every 
individual to do something towards the general good, very 
properly adapts its requisitions to their particular circumstances, 
and especially to their physical and mental ability. And, in 
particular, it is a great doctrine of modern times, that society, 
in imposing its duties, should ever have a sacred regard to con- 
science. Certainly a firm and conscientious belief, that war is 
morally wrong, as much disqualifies a man for fighting, as the 
loss of his fingers, or a partial defect of eye-sight; it disqualifies 
him for fighting, as much as a belief in Jesus Christ disqualified 
the primitive Christians for the worship of idols, a method of 
worship which in ancient times formed a part of the civil insti- 
tutions ; and under such a moral disqualification, society would 
be unjust in requiring of him military service. And on this 
ground, those who have proclaimed that they could not con- 
scientiously fight, such as the Moravians, Friends, Shakers, 
Menonists, and Dunkers, have been excused from it, even under 
monarchical governments. It should always be remembered, 
that society is formed upon the principle of requiring from every 
man something, but of requiring of every man according to 
what he hath, and not according to what he hath not. And 
accordingly, if a man’s capabilities are such as to fit him for 
military service, society will exercise the right of requiring such 
service; but if, on the contrary, they are exclusively pacific, 
society will require the nobler contribution of works of benefi- 
cence and love. A man, therefore, may do all which society 
can reasonably require of him, and yet decline military service. 

IV. But, further, what have men in their associated capacity 
to do, except to repress criminal attempts, and to keep order in 
the great mass? And if such be in fact the great objects of 
society, what sphere of action is left to the Peace men? In 
answer to these queries, it may be remarked, that we some- 
lunes take too limited a view of the objects of the social com- 
pact. ‘The objects of civil society are various and numerous ; 
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among others, the protection of person, property, and character ; 
the diffusion of education ; the advancement of agriculture and 
the arts, and the relief of the poor and suffering. Now, each 
member is expected to contribute, in various ways, and in various 
degrees, to the great objects, whatever they may be, which 
society is understood to have in view ; and in proportion as this 
expectation is realized, he is considered a useful member. And 
cannot a man, then, who embraces the total peace principles, 
be useful as well as others? Although his principles might 
forbid his doing some things, such as bearing arms, and appear- 
ing as a soldier, might he not, nevertheless, contribute his full 
share to the public prosperity ; so much so, that all the other 
members of the community, although entirely differing from him 
on the subject of war, and all forms of military service, would 
justly reckon him among the props and ornaments of the com- 
monwealth? School-houses, and town-houses, and good roads, 
and bridges, and canals, and poor-houses, and churches, and 
hospitals, and experimental farms, and seminaries for the arts 
and the higher departments of science, are undoubtedly as import- 
ant to the welfare of society as cannon and batteries, the gallows 
and the guillotine; and he who contributes his full proportion 
to the former, while conscientious scruples forbid his doing any 
thing for the-support of the latter, may still be accounted a ood 
and valuable citizen. The Quaker or Moravian, who goes 
forth in his plain coat and his broad-brim hat, and tills his field, 
and eats his bread in quietness, and at the same time freely 
contributes of his substance in behalf of all the great social 
objects, except those of a military nature, is, in my apprehen- 
sion, as much to be regarded a friend and supporter of society, 
as the man who wears his pistols, and flourishes in regimentals. 
In regard to the crimes which are punishable by civil and criminal 
laws, “such as the violations of person, property, and character, 
one thing i is certain, that those, who truly and sincerely embrace 
peace principles, will not be guilty of them; and if all should 
receive them (as all will when the principles of the gospel are 
universally and fully received), the great objects of society in 
these respects will be secured. Now, what we want is, to 
make a beginning. We want members of churches, ministers, 
biblical critics, literary men of all descriptions, to approach this 
subject. Let those especially, who have truly received the 
spirit of the gospel, few in number as they are in comparison 
with the great mass of mankind, show what the gospel 1 is by 
diffusing around them the pacific spirit. And if society should 
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at any time happen to be convulsed, if civil commotions should 
exist, there certainly could not be much propriety in ascribing 
these unfortunate results to men of such a deportment and 
temper. On the contrary, they will have done much, very 
much, by their example and precepts, to prevent this evil state 
of things. 

V. But this is not all. Those who adopt the doctrines of the 
American Peace Society, may not only be eminently useful to 
the community in various ways, such as have been specified 
and others, but may even aid, to some extent, in coercive 
measures, and in the infliction of punishment. The doctrines of 
the American Peace Society are not identical with those of the 
Non-Resistance Society which has recently been established. 
It must be admitted that the existence of civil society, and the 
right of punishment, are clearly recognized in the Scriptures. 
(1 Pet. 2: 13, 14.) But punishment, which deals with indi- 
viduals, and when properly inflicted, always takes into view 
their merits and demerits, is a different thing from war, which 
deals with masses of men, and necessarily involves hundreds 
and thousands in destruction, whose individual merits and de- 
merits have never been ascertained. We frequently have 
occasion to speak of a father’s punishing his child; but we 
should evidently consider it as very unexpected phraseology, 
and as intimating a very different thing, if we had occasion to 
speak of a father as being at war with his child. Punishment 
is not only individual, but implies as its basis the idea of indi- 
vidual justice. War is general; and, although it sometimes 
aims at what may be called general justice, it necessarily involves 
individual destruction, for the most part, without justice. 

But it is not my object to enter into a discussion of the dis- 
tinction which may be drawn between war as it commonly 
exists, and punishment as it is admiuistered in civil society. 
But while we have the right, as peace men (not as non-resistance 
men, but as peace men), to use force, we are nevertheless bound 
to regard those principles of the gospel which are designed to 
restrict and regulate its application. ‘That is to say, we are not 
at liberty to use all kinds of force against individuals, and under 
all circumstances, but only such a degree of force, and in such 
a manner, as is consistent with strict justice, and with true 
Christian love. For instance, when I consider the high benev- 
olence of the gospel, I could not and would not (let the con- 
sequences be what they would) be accessory to the horrid 
punishments of impaling, the knout, burning to death, crucifix- 
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ion, conducting over red-hot plates of iron, the dreadful torture 
of the boot, and a multitude of others of a like description, 
which have been practised in all ages. Admitting that in some 
instances bodily inflictions and violations of the person may be 
necessary, yet none of this dreadful kind are necessary. ‘The 
right of punishing, which is exercised by society, is-a high and 
fearful one ; and it is absolutely necessary, that the principles of 
the gospel should be applied to it. ‘The great principle of the 
gospel, in this case, seems to me to be this, that we may punish, 
if justice, and the interests of society and of the individual re- 
quire it, so far as is consistent with true benevolence to the 
person who is the subject of the punishment. It is a correct 
doctrine, that society stands, or at least ought to stand, an loco 
parentis. Society is, or ought to be, a father to the citizens. 
Now, in regard to a parent, we very properly admit, that under 
certain circumstances, he may punish his child ; and we have 
no difficulty in conceiving that punishment may in such a case 
be inflicted consistently with sincere love. ‘The doctrine, then, 
is a practicable one, and ought to be recognized in the admin- 
istration of punishment. So far as this, peace men (making a 
distinction between them and the members of the Non-Resist- 
ance Society) may undoubtedly go, consistently with their 
general doctrine, that all wars are opposed to the spirit of the 
gospel. 

VI. Now, it may be properly asked, in connection with 
what has been said, why should we fear to approach the peace 
doctrine, as it is held by the American Peace Society and many 
others, and give it a full and candid examination? Let us 
beware how we adopt and cherish the sentiment that wars are 
necessary, especially if the adoption of this sentiment is found 
to operate as a reason for not going into a thorough inquiry 
into the whole subject. We are very apt to think a thing is 
necessary, merely because it has existed for a long time. 
Further, we ought to keep in mind, that necessity is the great 
plea of the tyrant, all the world over, What but necessity Is 
the pretext, not merely for the general doctrine of war, but for 
particular wars, nearly all that have existed; for the burning 
of towns, the sacking of villages, the slaughter of their inhabit- 
ants? What but necessity prompted and justified the crimes of 
the Inquisition? What but necessity is given in excuse of the 
crime of St. Bartholomew? What but a falsely alleged neces- 
sity sustains the institution of slavery at the present moment? 
Necessity has been the excuse and the justification of the suc- 
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cessive persecutions of the Protestants. It was necessity which 
was the alleged basis of the horrid crimes of the French Revo- 
lution. And in all ages of the world, it has been the pretext 
of the greatest enormities. Is it not the case, that we suppose 
wars to be necessary, because our fathers, whose opinions we 
are naturally inclined to respect, have for thousands of years 
thought them to be so, and have all that time engaged in them? 
May we not confidently hope, that the experience of future ages 
will show, that there is no necessity in the case? Do not indi- 
cations, already existing, begin to show this? 

But let us not take counsel from our fears or our lrereditary 
opinions, but from the Word of God. Certain it is, that God 
would not require us to refrain from a participation in wars, if 
wars were absolutely necessary. Let us, then, in the exercise 
of that faith in his wisdom and justice which every Christian 
ought to possess, endeavor to ascertain what his will is. [t will 
be recollected, that nothing but an historical interpretation will 
show what war is. When we speak of war, we do not mean 
a mere creation of our own imagination, a mere conjectural 
product of our ideality ; but just that very thing, neither more 
nor less, which history represents war to have been from its 
beginning, and such as, reasoning from moral causes, we have 
no doubt it will always continue to be; implicated in its origin 
with avarice, revenge, pride, and ambition; and in every step 
of its progress characterized by injustice, deceit, cruelty, and 
irreligion. Such is war, historically considered, both in past 
and in prospect. ‘To a participation in such a state of things 
does the Bible commit us or not? Does it even permit us to 
have any thing to do with it? ‘This is the question. We do 
not propose to argue this great question here; but we may 
properly add, that it is one, on which every Christian must 
decide, and ought to decide for himself. 

But a difficulty arises here. Supposing that we find in the 
Bible evidence which fully satisfies us that we cannot rightfully 
engage in war, but at the same time society insists that its mem- 
bers shall not, in any case, be excused from this duty, what ts 
to be done then? ‘There may be a difficulty here, it is true ; 
but the difficulty does not consist in answering this question. 
The answer is a very plain one, viz., we must obey God 
rather than man. In all cases where the requisitions of the 
civil and political code, which is the work of imperfect man, are 
i Opposition to those of the Christian code, which is stamped 
with divine wisdom, the authority of the latter is paramount 
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ion, conducting over red-hot plates of iron, the dreadful torture 
of the boot, and a multitude of others of a like description, 

which have been practised in all ages. Admitting that in some 
instances bodily inflictions and violations of the person may be 
necessary, yet none of this dreadful kind are necessary. ‘The 
right of punishing, which is exercised by society, is a high and 
fearful one ; and it is absolutely necessary, that the principles of 
the gospel should be applied to it. ‘The great principle of the 
gospel, in this case, seems to me to be this, that we may punish, 
if justice, and the interests of society and of the individual re- 
quire it, so far as is consistent with true benevolence to the 
person who is the subject of the punishment. It is a correct 
doctrine, that society stands, or at least ought to stand, an loco 
parentis. Society is, or ought to be, a father to the citizens. 
Now, in regard to a parent, we very properly admit, that under 
certain circumstances, he may punish his child ; and we have 
no difficulty in conceiving that punishment may in such a case 
be inflicted consistently with sincere love. ‘The doctrine, then, 
is a practicable one, and ought to be recognized in the admin- 
istration of punishment. So far as this, peace men (making a 
distinction between them and the members of the Non-Resist- 
ance Society) may undoubtedly go, consistently with their 
general doctrine, that al! wars are opposed to the spirit of the 
gospel. 

VI. Now, it may be properly asked, in connection with 
what has been said, why should we fear to approach the peace 
doctrine, as it is held by the American Peace Society and many 
others, and give it a full and candid examination? Let us 
beware how we adopt and cherish the sentiment that wars are 
necessary, especially if the adoption of this sentiment is found 
to operate as a reason for not going into a thorough inquiry 
into the whole subject. We are very apt to think a thing is 
necessary, merely because it has existed for a long time. 
Further, we ought to keep in mind, that necessity is the great 
plea of the tyrant, all the world over. What but necessity Is 
the pretext, not merely for the general doctrine of war, but for 
particular wars, nearly all that have existed; for the burning 
of towns, the sacking of villages, the slaughter of their inhabit- 
ants? What but necessity prompted and justified the crimes of 
the Inquisition? What but necessity is given in excuse of the 
crime of St. Bartholomew? What but a falsely alleged neces- 
sity sustains the institution of slavery at the present moment? 
Necessity has been the excuse and the justification of the suc- 
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cessive persecutions of the Protestants. It was necessity which 
was the alleged basis of the horrid crimes of the French Revo- 
lution. And in all ages of the world, it has been the pretext 
of the greatest enormities. Is it not the case, that we suppose 
wars to be necessary, because our fathers, whose opinions we 
are naturally inclined to respect, have for thousands of years 
thought them to be so, and have all that time engaged in them? 
May we not confidently hope, that the experience of future ages 
will show, that there is no necessity in the case? Do not indi- 
cations, already existing, begin to show this? 

But Jet us not take counsel from our fears or our hereditary 
opinions, but from the Word of God. Certain it is, that God 
would not require us to refrain from a participation in wars, if 
wars were absolutely necessary. Let us, then, in the exercise 
of that faith in his wisdom and justice which every Christian 
ought to possess, endeavor to ascertain what his will is. It will 
be recollected, that nothing but an historical interpretation will 
show what war is. When we speak of war, we do not mean 
a mere creation of our own imagination, a mere conjectural 
product of our ideality ; but just that very thing, neither more 
nor less, which history represents war to have been from its 
beginning, and such as, reasoning from moral causes, we have 
no doubt it will always continue to be; implicated in its origin 
with avarice, revenge, pride, and ambition; and in every step 
of its progress characterized by injustice, deceit, cruelty, and 
irreligion. Such is war, historically considered, both in past 
and in prospect. 'To a participation in such a state of things 
does the Bible commit us or not? Does it even permit us to 
have any thing to do with it? This is the question. We do 
not propose to argue this great question here; but we may 
properly add, that it is one, on which every Christian must 
decide, and ought to decide for himself. 

But a difficulty arises here. Supposing that we find in the 
Bible evidence which fully satisfies us that we cannot rightfully 
engage in war, but at the same time society insists that its mem- 
bers shall not, in any case, be excused from this duty, what ts 
to be done then? ‘There may be a difficulty here, it is true ; 
but the difficulty does not consist in answering this question. 
The answer is a very plain one, viz., we must obey God 
rather than man. In all cases where the requisitions of the 
civil and political code, which is the work of imperfect man, are 
iN Opposition to those of the Christian code, which is stamped 
with divine wisdom, the authority of the latter is paramount 
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and exclusive. To illustrate what we mean; in some coun- 
tries idolatrous worship has been, and still continues to be, a 
part of the civil constitution; in other words, it comes within 
the cognizance and control of the permanent civil and political 
regulations. But if the civil magistrate requires me to render 
idolatrous worship, it is sufficiently clear, on the ground that 
the higher and more authoritative precepts of the Christian 
code forbid it, that I cannot obey him. It 1s true, that we 

must render unto Cesar the things that are Cesar’s ; but it is 
not less true, that we must at the same time be conscientiously 
careful to render unto God the things that are God’s. Many 
instances might be brought forward, in which it would undoubt- 
edly be a duty to disobey the civil magistrate, for the simple 
but decisive reason that his commands come in conflict with 
those of the great Christian governor. During the first centu- 
ries of the Christian era, it is generally understood, that the 
followers of Christ for the most part refused to bear arms; and 
there are instances on record of individuals who, in consequence 
of such refusal, were subjected to severe punishment. ‘The case 
of the three pious youth mentioned in the prophet Daniel is 
peculiarly in point. ‘They did not hesitate to disobey, in the 
most positive manner, the civil magistrate. ‘Their language is, 
“Be it known unto thee, O king, that we will not serve thy 
gods, nor worship the golden image, which thou hast set up.” 
Although civil society, in its general form, is approved by 
God, it is not always, in its administration, conformed to his 
will, but is sometimes directly opposed to it. In other words, 
civil society may be expected to partake, and does in fact par- 
take, very much of the imperfections of those by whom it is 
administered. It is true, therefore, that civil society, although 
the source of immense good, has at times been the occasion 
and the instrument of evils. Civil society has not unfrequently 
trampled on the unquestionable rights of individuals. Civil 
society, in its practical exercise, is accountable for many cruel 
and unjust wars. It has unwisely and wickedly sustained 
many corrupt forms of religion, and stands accountable for 
the many persecutions with which it has followed those who 
held firmly to the truth. ‘The principles and practice of society 
are, therefore, not necessarily the principles and practice of 
religion; and though they may frequently agree, they are 
sometimes antithetic. - In allusion to certain expressions which 
we find in the New Testament, we may with some degree of 
propriety call society the Jump, and Christianity the leaven. 
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It isthe duty of Christianity to maintain its own appropriate 
position ; not to let itself down from that position in order to 
secure a conformity to any thing which is below its own mark, 

but to strive to regulate, and raise, and purify every thing 
which comes within the reach of its influence. War is one of 
the dogmas of society ; peace is one of the bright precepts of 
religion. And it is by the application of the pacific leaven 
that we are to expel the noxious element of the social mass, 
and refine it to the standard of gospel purity. 

All we have to say, therefore, in connection with the 
difficulty which has been presented, is, that we must obey 
God rather than man. But practically the difficulty is much 
less than might at first sight be supposed, Toleration, full, 
free, perfect toleration, where a man’s conscience is concerned, 
is one of the great and triumphant characteristics of the 
present age. If the church of Christ adopt a total peace 
doctrine as a part of their religion, they will most assuredly 
be tolerated in it; and that, too, without the initiatory pro- 
cess of stripes and imprisonment which the primitive Quakers 
were called to endure. ‘Their claim to toleration in this 
matter (they may be fully assured of it), will be promptly and 
completely recognized, just as soon as it is made by any 
considerable number. ‘This is especially true of this country. 
Already a number of States of the Union have so modified 
their militia laws, in reference to those who have conscientious 
scruples in regard to war, as to secure to such persons their 
rights of conscience. And in other States, where this course 
has not been taken, those who have declined the performance 
of military service on conscientious grounds, have generally 
found an ample protection in the great principles of the State 
and National Constitutions, and in the moral force of public 

sentiment. 





MISSIONARY BONDS OF PEACE. 


Missionaries from every Protestant country, mecting among 
the heathen, and receiving protection from the official repre- 
sentatives of their different governments, are so many hos- 
tages of peace, and must act as a strong check upon war 
among Christian nations. Our missionaries are intermingled 
with those from England in India, in Ceylon, in China, in the 
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islands of the Pacific, along the shores of the Mediterranean ; 
and British governors, ambassadors and consuls have rendered 
the former very essential aid in almost every quarter of the 
globe ; nor could a war arise between these two countries 
without sending a thrill of horror through most of our mission- 
ary establishments, and crippling, to some extent, all our 
foreign operations. ‘The friends of missions have a peculiar 
stake in our cause; and we rejoice to see the providence of 
God so rapidly multiplying through the world such moral 


guaranties for the continuance of peace. 

We have been led to these remarks by a document in the 
London Patriot of Dec. 13, 1838, from the American mission- 
aries in Persia to Mr. McNeil, late British ambassador at the 
Persian court, in grateful acknowledgment, on his leaving the 
country, of the services he had rendered them in the prosecu- 
tion of their work. 


“Permit me,” says Mr. Perkins, “to take this method of 
expressing to you, in behalf of myself and our mission, our 
very deep sense of obligation to your excellency alike for 
personal and official favors; to the gentlemen of your suite 
and detachment, with the most of whom we have the pleasure 
of an acquaintance, for their many kind and _ polite attentions ; 
and to the very powerful and revered government which you 
represent, for the efficient protection it has afforded us and our 
object during our residence in this country. * * We would 
not meddle with politics ; yet, as philanthropists and Christians, 
we do rejoice whenever we behold indications of the extension 
of English influence in Asia, as the surest of human pledges of 
the amelioration of both the temporal and eternal prospects of 
men in any countries thus affected. Were we to reside at 
Tebriz, we believe that, having been known to have enjoyed 
English protection, the moral influence of the English name 
might be sufficient still to protect us;” but, in the want of 
that influence where they then resided, they deemed it 
necessary ‘to make some arrangements for additional security 
for themselves and their families on the departure of the English 
mission.” 


Considerations like these induced the late Jeremiah Evarts 
to feel, not long before his death, that a deeper, more effective 
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interest in the cause of peace as auxiliary to the great work of 
evangelizing the world; and we hope that his successors in the 
superintendence of our foreign missionary operations, will cherish 
on this subject, not only the spirit which he then had, but 
which he would have had, if spared to the present time. 


_ 





REV. MR. MORTON’S ADDRESS AT THE ANNUAL MEETING. 


When Hannibal was nine years old, his father led him to the 
altar, and made him swear eternal enmity to Rome. At the 
age of twenty-one, he took the field, sword in hand, to fulfil 
his early vow. ‘Three years afterwards he was raised to the 
supreme command of the armies of Carthage. And what fol- 
lowed? He conquered the Romans in Spain, crossed the Alps, 
where an army had never marched before, planted himself in 
the fertile plains of Italy, and for seventeen years was the 
scourge and terror of the Roman commonwealth. Rome had 
never encountered such an enemy. Whole armies, most of 
them in the bloom of youth, were in succession annihilated. 
Hannibal and Carthage were finally overcome; but surely he 
was true to his vow. ‘That was the true spirit of war. 

And what was the disposition cherished on the other side ? 
Three Latin words will tell, and this assembly will pardon me, 
ifL repeat them. ‘ Delenda est Carthago.” This was indeed 
the watch-word of a war which occurred soon after the death 
of Hannibal; but the spirit of each war was the same. It was 
not enough to conquer the enemy, to humble and reduce to 
vassalage a rival state; but Carthage must be destroyed, 
conquered, ruined, razed to the ground, annihilated. An 
empire must be sacrificed to the malignant demon of war. 
That was the true spirit of war. 

It is a spirit which seeks “ to destroy, to kill, and to cause to 
perish,” all whom it fears, all who will not pander to its lusts, 
and submit to the dictates of its arbitrary will. It deliberately 
sends woes innumerable upon the innocent and the helpless. 
In this respect, it differs infinitely from the due administration 
of justice by the magistrate. In communities governed by 
laws, the magistrate punishes those only, who have been legally 
tried and found guilty ; those only, who have been condemned 
by the justice of their country. Or, if in some rare emergency, 
he is obliged to judge and punish at once, even then punish- 
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ment is intended for none but malefactors. But in war, 
calamities overwhelm and crush the innocent, while the guilty 
frequently escape. The authors of war are generally the last 
to suffer its direful consequences. ‘The spirit that rides in the 
whirlwind, and directs the storm of war, looks with entire com- 
placency upon innocent mothers, wives, daughters, children 
plundered, murdered, despoiled, doubly ruined. ‘ Whence 
come wars and fightings among you? Come they not hence, 
even of your lusts that war in your members? Ye lust and 
have not: Ye kill and desire to have, and cannot obtain: 
Ye fight and war, yet ye have not, because ye ask not; Ye 
ask and receive not, because ye ask amiss, that ye may con- 
sume it upon your lusts.” 

Now, Sir, what is the spirit of Christianity? It is a spirit 
which breathes ‘‘ peace and good-will to men ;” which recog- 
nizes in every human being a neighbor, and says, ‘Thou shalt 
Jove thy neighbor as thyself.’ It is a spirit, which is not limit- 
ed in its affectionate regards to kindred, country, or communion, 
but loves all, and does good to all; which commands us to do 
unto others as we would that they should do unto us; to 
forzive our enemies ; to bless them that curse us; to do good 
to them that hate us, and pray for them which despitefully use 
us, and persecute us. Christianity allows us to conquer our 
enemies, not with carnal weapons, wounding, maiming, killing, 
sending them unprepared into eternity, but with the invincible 
power of Christian love. We can “overcome evil with good.” 
Thus our Saviour conquered, and the apostles and primitive 
Christians overcame the world. Christianity is meek, candid, 
kind, and universally benevolent. ‘This was the spirit, the 
celestial panoply, which, for three hundred years, made the 
church of Christ invincible. But when she seized upon carnal 
weapons to vindicate herself, to fight her own battles, she fell 
from the heights of Zion, to a level with earthly combatants. 
She has not yet recovered from the shock of battle, nor regain- 
ed her primitive elevation, her original strength and glory ; nor 
will she, till she shall have returned fully to the benevolent, 
pacific principles of her Divine Founder, and shall have puri- 
fied herself from the guilt of war. 

I am aware, Mr. President, that in endeavoring to banish 
wars from the domain of Christendom, we have great obstacles 
to encounter. We virtually proclaim war against the powers 
of darkness and the evil passions of mankind. And we are 
not so fanatical as to suppose that these enemies will yield at 
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once. The conflict may be long and severe ; but the termina- 
tion is not doubtful. 

It has been said that the Literature of the world is against 
slavery. If it be, I am glad of it; but the literature of the 
world is in favor of war. In all ages, poets have sung of battles 
and heroes, and have kindled up in the minds of multitudes a 
passion for military glory ; and historians have written of wars, 


‘and philosophers have advocated war, and some grave divines 


have attempted to vindicate it. It has been said that Chris- 
tianity is very good as a rule of life to individuals, but was not 
intended to regulate the intercourse of independent nations. 
Certainly this is a modern doctrine, and very strange, if true. 
But what if war has been popular in all ages? ‘This very 
popularity of war, in a world alienated from God, proves that 
it is wrong, utterly at variance with that religion which came 
down from heaven. ‘“ ‘That which is highly esteemed among 
men, is an abomination in the sight of God.” ‘ Where envy- 
ing and strife is,” the deadly strife and conflict of war, “there 
is confusion and every evil work. ‘This wisdom is earthly, 
sensual, diabolical. But the wisdom, which ts from above, ts 
pure, peaceable, gentle, and easy to be entreated, full of mercy 
and of good fruits. And the fruit of righteousness is sown in 
peace of them that make peace.” Here the two spirits are 
divinely described. Is there any affinity between them? Can 
we hesitate which to cherish? 

But if we do foster in our bosoms the spirit of war; if, for 
the swamps of Florida, we fight the poor Indians till they are 
annihilated, or driven to a returnless distance from their native 
land and the graves of their fathers: if pseudo-patriots are per- 
mitted to embroil the nation in war for their own aggrandizement, 
that they may fatten upon its spoils: if we sacrifice thousands 
and tens of thousands of precious lives, and hundreds of millions 
of money, for wild lands in Maine, which one or two millions 
would purchase, or which we might honorably divide with our 
British neighbors ; and if, after kindling the flames of war on 
every side of this vast, unwieldy republic, and shaking it to its 
centre, and bringing it to the brink of ruin, we then succeed in 
settling the difficulties immeasurably increased, by means of 
negotiation, on terms less safe and creditable than we can now 
obtain: I say, Mr. President, if we are guilty of such superla- 
tive folly and madness, and other Christian nations with like 
infatuation perpetuate wars, then certainly, the gospel can 
never fill the world. 


But we will not fora moment indulge a feeling of discourage- 
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ment. ‘The obstacles in the way of universal peace are not so 
great, as they were at the beginning in the way of the propaga- 
tion of Christianity. And yet, notwithstanding all obstacles, 
this divine religion went on from conquering to conquer, till 
learning, philosophy, idolatry, immemorial customs, and mighty 
Rome fell prostrate at her feet. Now, what has been done, 
may be done again. What if the literature of the world be 
against us?) What if poets, orators, historians, philosophers; 
statesmen, demagogues, military chieftains, and a host of others, 
be in favor of war? Let good men, whose eyes are open to 
its amazing guilt, to its numberless and nameless woes and 
abominations, let the friends of peace universally cherish and 
manifest the true spirit of Christianity, which does eval to none, 
and good to all, and send the gospel of peace to all men; 
then, will the smiles of Heaven rest upon us, and we shall 
make a strong and permanent impression upon the world. We 
are told that truth is mighty, and will prevail. I believe that 
it will ultimately prevail. But, though there be no discrepancy 
between them, yet Jove is stronger than truth. Enmity often 
resists truth successfully ; but hatred is conquered by love. It 
is love, it is that charity which suffereth long and is kind, and 
worketh no ill to his neighbor, which ere-long will banish wars 
from the territories and dwelling-places of men, and bring back 
the peace and joys of Eden to a miserable, distracted world. 
‘'The law of the Lord shall go forth of Zion, and the word of 
the Lord from Jerusalem. And he shall judge among many 
people, and rebuke strong nations afar off; and they shall 
beat their swords into ploughshares, and their spears into 
pruning-hooks: nation shall not lift up sword against nation, 
neither shall they learn war any more. But they shall sit 
every man under his vine, and under his fig-tree; and none 
shall make them afraid.” ‘Then will come the days of millen- 
nial glory, and earth will reflect the peace and loveliness of 
heaven. 





4 Warrior's description of a Battle—*During our last war with 
England,” said a soldier to a member of the Peace Society, “I enlist- 
ed, along with several other young men, in our northern army ; and 
our commander, on one occasion, neglected to include us in a de- 
tachment sent to dislodge the enemy from a certain position. This 
neglect wounded our pride; and, on our expressing our disappoint- 
ment, the general abruptly asked us, ‘Young men, were you ever in 
hell?’ Startled at the question, we gazed in silence at each other ; 
when he added, ‘A baitle is a hell.” And so we afterwards found it, 
by experience.” 
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EFFICACY OF THE PEACE-PRINCIPLE IN CONTRAST WITH 
WAR-MEASURES. 


The advocates of war insist on the necessity of menace and 
violence to secure our rights; while a pacific policy abstains 
from such means, and employs kindness, conciliation, and the 
various methods of moral suasion, for the attainment of the 
same object. Here is the war-principle in contrast with that of 
peace; and we subjoin some recent illustrations of their com- 
parative efficacy. 

1. Gen. Scorr in Soutn Caronina.—The high reputation 
of this officer as a pacificator is well known ; but our community 
are not aware of the manner in which he disarmed the nullifiers 
of South Carolina, without shedding a drop of blood. The 
whole State was ready and fully determined to resist every 
effort for the enforcement of the national law. Gen. Scott was 
entrusted with this critical service, and despatched, with a select 
corps of officers, to Charleston as the focus of nullification, and 
the probable scene of conflict. On_ his arrival, he found the 
popular mind extremely exasperated, and needing only a slight 
provocation to burst forth in acts of violence and revenge. 
This state of things he had fully anticipated, and strictly 
charged his subordinate officers not to retaliate or resent any 
insults that might be offered them, but to treat all such 
offenders with forbearance, respect, and kindness. ‘They did 
so; and, though received at first with great indignity, and 
plied with every sort of abuse and insult, even in the open 
street, apparently for the purpose of goading them to such 
deeds of violence as would furnish a plausible pretext for 
bloody resistance, they persevered in their pacific course until 
the chafed and rebellious spirit of nullification was subdued 
without a single blow from the arm of war. We are not at 
liberty to go further into details; but Scott said the object of 
his mission was virtually accomplished, before the arrival of his 
soldiers, by his timely and dexterous application of the peace- 
principle. ‘The threat of coercion had roused the chivalrous 
Carolinians into rage; the kind, forbearing, and generous 
policy of Scott not only disarmed their wrath, but won their 
confidence; and thus was amicably settled a dispute which 
might, if managed only on the war-principle, have drenched 


not South Carolina alone, but the whole land, in blood, and 
torn our Union into fragments. 
VOL. IlI.—NO, If. 4* 
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2. Our Borper Dirricuttirs.—These have been man- 
aged alternately on the peace and the war principle. Gov. 
Kent, when required by an act of the Maine Legislature to 
ascertain, if possible, the treaty line of 1783 by actual survey, 
sent to the governor of New Brunswick a courteous letter, stating 
the object of the survey, assuring him that it was not intended 
to prejudge the question in dispute between the British and 
American governments, and expressing the hope that he 
would allow the commissioners to proceed without resistance 
or suspicion. Gov. Harvey, not to be outdone in courtesy by 
the governor of Maine, wrote an answer equally courteous, 
and interposed no obstacle whatever to the proposed survey. 
It was not a threat, but a proposal, not a demand, but a re- 
quest ; the spirit, manifested by one governor, was promptly 
and cordially returned by the other; and the whole affair 
passed off without danger, animosity, or suspicion. 

Now, mark the result of the war-principle. When the 
present governor of Maine, in pursuance of a secret resolve of 
her Legislature, sent an armed force, without any consultation 
with Gov. Harvey, or the slightest intimation of their purpose, 
to expel trespassers from the disputed territory, the latter 
demanded an explanation, and received such an answer as led 
him to muster his forces for a bloody resistance to what he 
deemed an encroachment upon the jurisdiction of his sovereign. 
This collision struck out the sparks of war; and the consequences 
are well known. Menace was met by menace, insult by 
insult, and military preparations on one side by similar muster- 
ings in hot haste on the other. The disputed territory began 
to bristle with bayonets; the patriotism of Maine, and the 
loyalty of New Brunswick, were panting fiercely for blood ; 
and the two leading nations of Christendom were on the eve 
of a most disastrous war, all because our own governor started 
on the war-principle, instead of the peace-principle, to secure 
our alleged rights. Had Gov. Fairfield merely apprized Gov. 
Harvey ‘of the steps which the Legislature of Maine thought 
necessary for the preservation of ‘the public property, and 
courteously asked his codperation or acquiescence in the exe- 
cution of their resolves, he would probably have returned as 
favorable an answer as he had done to Gov. Kent, and offered, 
as he virtually did, to employ all the means at his command 
for the very object at which we ourselves were aiming. And 
how has the difficulty been put to rest for the present ? Not 
by the preparations for war on either side, but by the pacific 
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policy recommended by the two national governments concern- 
ed in the case, and by the conciliatory measures employed by 
Gen. Scott to allay the feverish excitement of the parties con- 
tiguous to the bone of contention. 

3. Termination OF THE War In Fioripa. Its Progress 
and Results—The history of this paltry and disastrous war is 
familiar to all our readers. Mr. Benton, in his late speech 
before the Senate of the United States, thus sketches its 
results : 


“Troops have been tried, and bave failed in accomplishing the 
object. Every species of troops has been tried—have made cam- 
paigns and fought battles for three years, and have done all that men 
could be expected to do under such circumstances, and they have 
suffered more than men ought to be required to suffer in such a 
war; and all without accomplishing the object. ‘Three years have 
been consumed in military operations; and at what cost, and with 
what results? At the cost in money, of nearly twenty millions of 
dollars; in lives, of nearly forty officers, killed, or died of wounds, 
or of the climate ; of many wounded; of nearly four hundred soldiers 
killed and wounded of the regular army; besides heavy losses 
among the militia and volunteers. ‘This is the cost! and what are 
the results? The results are, four counties of Florida depopulated 
—the Indians ravaging the country from Cape Sable to the Okefeno- 
kee swamp—the frontiers of Georgia attacked—depredations carried 
to the suburbs of St. Augustine and Tallahassee—the light-house at 
Florida Point burnt and destroyed—shipwrecked mariners on the 
coast of Florida massacred—and all cultivation suspended over a 
large tract of country, part of which was settled and cultivated under 
the dominion of Spain, when Florida was a province of that king- 
dom. ‘These are the results, after three years of military operations 
—after this great cost in money and in lives.” 


A Florida paper of June 6, gives a picture still more 
shocking: 


“We have lately traversed the country 300 miles from the Chatta- 
hoochee, to the St. Johns, and witnessed along the whole route, 
plantation after plantation abandoned, and house after house desolate 
or in ashes; while a tale of horror was connected with each, and 
mounds by the way-side marked the silent resting-places of the 
murdered inhabitants. In the midst of the most populous district, 
we have gone from one family, dead and dying, weltering in the 
heart’s fresh blood, to witness where a similar massacre had become 
the fate of another; and in the cabin of the remote settler, have we 
listened to a narration of the nightly assassinations, which, destroy- 
ing his neighbors, had left him alone in the wilderness. The con- 
flagration of property, or murder of whole families, ceases to appal, 
from its very frequency! but we doubt whether, in the weakest period 
of our nation’s history, there was ever beheld such a spectacle of 
melancholy desolation, as Florida now presents in this proud day of 
the nation’s glory. Were but the tithe truly portrayed abroad, a 
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sympathy would be aroused, though now the whole appears either 
unknown or unfelt. Hundreds of northern newspapers are filled 
with ‘sufferings of the army,’ while slight commiseration is express- 
ed for the annihilation of family after family, though the history of 
the United States never recorded such frequent and horrible 
examples.” 


Here are the legitimate results of the war-principle ; but 
mark the effects of the peace-principle, though employed 
under circumstances extremely unfavorable from the reaction 
of war measures in spreading among the Indians jealousy, 
hatred, and revenge. After an immense waste of treasure and 
blood, apparently to no purpose, the government at length 
resolved to try the effect of kind, pacific overtures, and sent 
Gen. Macomb on this errand of conciliation. 

Gen. Macoms’s Report to the War Department, dated 
May 22, details the progress and results of this mission. He 
found the Indians, who had been so long hunted like partridges, 
and so often treated with the basest treachery, so full of sus- 
picion, and so bent on revenge, that it was well nigh impossi- 
ble to open any friendly communication with them. He tried 
a variety of expedients; but, while large forces were muster- 
ing in almost every direction, still 


“The Indians, dividing themselves into small parties, penetrated 
the settlements, committed some murders, and fired from their 
coverts on the expresses and passengers going from post to post. 

“Under these indications, it was the general belief that no com- 
munication could be opened with the hostile parties, especially as it 
had been given out that the Indians would on no account receive 
any messengers, but would destroy any person that might approach 
them with a flag. This threat having been executed more than 
once, confirmed the opinion that it. was worse than useless to 
attempt to communicate with them. Finding at Garey’s Ferry a 
party of prisoners, consisting of one man and two well-grown lads, 
and a number of women and children, amounting in all to eighteen, 
it occurred to me that, by treating them kindly, I might, through 
their instrumentality, communicate with the hostile bands. Accord- 
ingly, L set them at liberty, and sent them into the country in search 
of their friends, that they might make known to them and the Indians 
generally, the object of my coming among them. General Taylor 
also sent out his Indians, in whose sincerity and honesty he had 
great confidence. This first attempt to open a communication 
entirely failed, General Taylor’s Indians having left him and joined 
the hostile party below Tampa, and those sent by me returned 
without seeing any whatever. In the mean time, reports were 
received of the continued hostilities of the Indians, and of their 
attacking defenceless people and killing them. 

“Knowing the slowness of the Indians in performing any matter 
of national importance, | did not yield to the general belief that none 
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would attend my invitation, and I had the gratification to receive a 
visit from a young chief of considerable importance, accompanied 
by seven young active warriors. I explained to the chief the object 
of my mission, telling him that his great father (the President) was 
sorry that there had been so much fighting between his white and 
red children, and that for their good he recommended them to cease 
firing on each other, and make peace. The chief expressed himself 
greatly delighted with the prospect of peace. I told him that if the 
whole nation retired below Pease creek, hostilities would cease, 
and that they might remain there until further arrangements could 
be made. He again expressed his gladness at hearing what I said, 
and promised that he would take my communication, and spread it 
around, being persuaded that it would be well received by all his 
people. In a few days after, he collected a considerable party of his 
people, consisting of men, women, and children, and paid me another 
visit. I repeated to him, in their presence, the same ‘talk,’ and they 
seemed all pleased with it. I then made them some presents, after 
which they departed, much gratified, for they were all in a most 
destitute condition as to clothing and other necessaries. 


“On the 17th inst., Lt. Col. Harney, of the 2d dragoons, who had 
previously received my directions to open a communication with 
the Indians in the southern portion of the peninsula, near Key 
Biscayne, arrived with Chitto-Tustenugge, principal chief of the 
Seminoles, who had been recently elected by a council held by the 
Seminoles and Micasukies. Chitto-Tustenugge expressed a great 
desire that the business on which he was called to meet me, might 
be speedily attended to. Accordingly, on the next day a meeting 
was held, composed of Chitto-Tustenugge, attended by O-che-Hadjo, 
a brother of Blue-Snake, who came with him to witness the pro- 
ceedings, at the request of the council of the nation, and Harlock- 
Hadjo, chief of the Micasukies in this section of the country, and 
all his band that had not been despatched by him to call in the 
warriors who were out in detached parties. After going through 
the usual ceremonies among Indians of shaking hands and smoking, 
l explained to the meeting who I was, and the object of my mission 
among them, at which they immediately evinced great satisfaction. 
J then dictated to them the terms of peace, which they readily 
accepted, manifesting great joy on the occasion; and they have since 
been dancing and singing according to their fashion, in token of 
friendship and peace, in which many of our officers joined them, all 
being satisfied of the sincerity of the respective parties.” 


We have copied all of Gen. Macomb’s letter to the Secre- 
tary of War, that has any particular bearing on the point under 
consideration. We regard it as a very important document 
for our cause, inasmuch as it throws light on the grand princi- 
ple in dispute between the friends of peace and the advocates 
of the war-system, viz., that all just objects which can ever be 
obtained by war, can be secured, with more certainty, and far 


less sacrifice, by amicable negotiation and friendly demon- 
strations, 
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To the truth of this principle the letter before us gives 
strong testimony. It is, indeed, only one out of many, but 
still an important one. ‘The war in Florida had been pro- 
tracted for years, to our utter disgrace, though without any 
neglect of means or efforts to merit such disgrace. All the 
disposable force of the United States had been employed, under 
the ablest generals; millions of dollars had been expended, and 
thousands of valuable lives sacrificed; but up to the day of 
Gen. Macomb’s arrival at the seat of war, the prospect of 
peace was as distant as ever. Here, then, was a long and a 
thorough trial of getting satisfaction on the war-principle of 
military compulsion, and this with every possible advantage on 
the side of the assailants. And what was the result? Not 
only was no submission produced, but the Indians appear to 


_ have been only the more exasperated and vindictive. They 


not only murdered every defenceless person they could see, 
but absolutely refused to receive any overture for peace, and 
threatened to “destroy any person that might approach them 
with a flag ;’ a conduct which, indeed, they had been taught 
by their white adversaries, who had treacherously seized as 
prisoners those who came by invitation to treat with them. 

On taking the command, Gen. Macomb reversed the whole 
order of proceedings. Whether he had a deeper insight into 
the true policy, or whether he had read the demonstrations of 
the friends of peace, we know not; but it is clear, that he 
threw aside the long-established maxims of the. military com- 
mander, and adopted the more righteous and effectual principles 
of the Christian. His whole success was owing to that change. 
He liberated several prisoners, making known through them his 
wishes for peace, and his readiness to enter into negotiations 
for it. The consequences of this measure are fully stated in 
the report. In a few days a cordial pacification was produced, 
and in a few more followed by a solemn treaty of peace, 
which years of military operations, under every superiority of 
advantages, and with immense sacrifices, could not have effect- 
ed, and on terms which nothing short of extermination could 
have procured by war. 

We are well aware it may be said, that the distressed state 
to which the Indians were reduced by war, was the reason of 
their accepting the terms of peace; and, therefore, that their 
submission, though immediately effected by pacific overtures, 
was in reality the result of previcus war measures. But this 
opinion is unsupported by the slightest fact or evidence. It 1s 
true the Indians were much reduced and distressed; but to 
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this they are accustomed in all their numerous wars ; and who, 
that knows aught of Indian character, does not know that they 
never yield from such circumstances to compulsion? ‘They 
were quite as desirous of peace when in a more comfortable 
and powerful state; and nothing prevented the continuance of 
it, but the insatiable demands of the whites, and the bad faith 
exhibited in their negotiations ; while in their subsequent dis- 
tressed state, it appears they had no thought of sueing for peace, 
and were animated by more inveterate vindictiveness than ever. 

We do not undertake to predict that this peace will be per- 
manent and unbroken ; for we are aware that the white settlers 
in Florida and the vicinity will never be satisfied till the poor 
Indians are removed from the pittance of land left them, to the 
possession of which they have a far better claim than those 
who would dispossess them. But this will not affect the valid- 
ity of our argument. The peace is made and ratified, and 
made by the means we recommend, and will doubtless be 
faithfully observed by the Indians. If it is again broken, the 
war will be a new one, and the consequence only of the rapa- 
clous cupidity of our own countrymen. 

It is obvious, from the series of examples we have given, 
that measures of conciliation between nations are always more 
effectual in obtaining redress than menaces or acts of compul- 
sion. ‘They were manifestly so in the instance before us; 
and we think these transactions a fair exemplification of the 
general principle. We do not pretend that the evidence is so 
striking or satisfactory as the long peace of the Quaker govern- 
ment of Pennsylvania, or the safety of the same class of 
Christians in the civil war of Ireland; but every new case of 
this kind is a corroboration of the general doctrine, as it goes to 
refute the allegation that any particular case is sui generis, and 
no example of others. ‘There are no circumstances of this 
event peculiarly favorable to the view we take. If measures 
of coercion are totally ineffectual when employed against a 
weak, disorganized, and ignorant foe, are they not more likely 
to be so, when directed against one whose power, civilization 
and resources are more equal, or even superior to our own? 
If appeals to the honor and justice of a people reputed to be 
barbarous, treacherous and vindictive, are thus triumphant in 
their results, are they totally powerless when addressed to those 
who profess a religion of benevolence, and pride themselves on 
national faith, and magnanimous self-restriction from wrong? 
If success can be derived from peaceful negotiations in obtain- 
ing demands so decidedly unjust and oppressive as ours were 
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in the present instance, the compulsion of which has been 
vigorously resisted to the last moment of its employment, can 
it ever be despaired of by the same means, when the right is 
believed to be on our own side—the only case in which war is 
justified—and when the representation of it is made to nations 
fully capable of appreciating it? 

This case, the more it is studied, will be found more fully to 
confirm the general peace principle, that in all cases more can 
be obtained from foreign powers, and with far less cost, by 
compromising conciliation than by fierce and menacing demand 
of right; and that the former is always the truest policy, as 
well as the highest honor of Christian nations. 


Funps. 4 Good Example.—We received a letter with $5, a few days ago, from an 
excellent friend of our cause, stating that, on learning from our last the wants of our 
Society, he had ‘ easily collected that sum from a few friends,’’ and adding, that he 
was * persuaded nearly every minister might do the same, if there were but a determina- 
tion; and I hope none will fail to respond to your appeal. The principles of peace are 
from above, and they must be spread through our warring world.”’ 


Apvocatr.—With much reluctance, our Committee have concluded, as the best thing 
they could in prudence attempt, to issue our periodical once in two months for the present 
year. Subscribers will receive in due time all the numbers to which their subscription 
entitles them. This curtailment will still leave us in want of considerably more money 
than we have ever received in any one year ; and we hope our friends will spontaneously 
send us all in their power. Various departments of our enterprise are sadly languishing 
for want of funds. 


Receipts from May 29 to July 15. 


Ce IFe THigsc+ cose cc cvccceecoses $7,25 
For Advocate, 8,00 


Northborough, Mrs. Martha D. Wells, 
Nathaniel Fisher,.....+eeee+es 
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Jamaica, Vt., Rev. Justin Parsons, to 
const. his wife a life-member, 
East Abington, additional, 
Meee CRIB ks 0 < 0660 6008¥e an 
OUDESTB, 0 cccccccccccsevess oceee 
Abington, Ziba Torrey, 
Cephas Noyes,...cccccescccces 
9 Fe eer 
Joseph Cleverly, 
Joshua Whitmarsh, 5,00 
Dea. Edward Cobh, 3,00 
CRROTB ccc cccsccescvccesccerts 29,47 
Balance of Subscriptions,..... 3,00 
E. Bridgewater, in part, to con. Rev. 
Baatis Sanrorpa life-member, 
Joseph Kingman, 
Nathan Whitman, 
Others, 
Providence, R. I., Dea. Josiah Chapin, 
Dr. J. H. Mason, 
. ee 
Isaac Wilcox, for Adv.,....... 2,00 
G. J. Adams, for Adv.,.....++. 2,00 
Fairhaven, Thomas Nye, 5, 
Svivanus Allen, 
an <shavievesoves duesveie 
New Bedford, James Arnoip, L. M., 
Cuarites W. Morgan, L. 
Andrew Robeson, 
Joseph Ricketson, 
PT Pls ceshse deiseeece 
Wikltam Rotche, Ir.{. cscccsses 
Samuel Rodman, 
OURGTS co veces ccccccsccccccces 


20,00 


10,00 
5,25 
2,00 
2,00 
5,00 
5,00 


2,00 
2,00 


2,00 
1,00 


10,00 | 





10,00 | 
4 500 | 


George H. Williams, 
Cyrus Gale,....-..+s- ceccces . 
OURCTS,. occcccccccccccccceces ° 
Brunswick, Me., Davip Dunvapr, L. M. 
Phipsburg, Me., Rev. J. Boynton,.... 
Hon. Mark L. Hill, 
Waterford, Me., in add. to cons. Rev. 
J. A. Doverass a life-member, 
Wiscasset, Me.,..ccccccecceccecscees 
Summer, Me.,..cccccccsecs ee 
Fryeburg, Me., J. Colby,....++++- oes 
Woolwich, Me.,...cccccccsececeses oe 
Minot, Me., Jacob Davis,....+-+-+++- 
Boston, Henry Edwards,....... 
William Wildes, for Adv.,.... 
Necdham,...ssecscccces eccces cccccee 
Charlemont, 5. Maxwell, Esq.,...---- 
Brookline, N“. H., Eleazer Gilson,..-- 
West Chester, N. H., B. Chase,.- 
Vassalboro’, Me., So. Congregational 
Society, by Rev. 8. Hardy,..-- 
Middleboro’, collected at ann. prayer 
meeting, by Rev. J.W. Putnam, 


| Newark, N. J., Ladies of the 3d Pres. 


Church, to const. Rev. Sevan 
B. Treat a life-member, 


| Litchfield, Amelia C, Ogden, for Adv. 
| Taunton, Jonathan Hodges, for Adv. 
| Woburn, Calvin Richardson, for Adv. 


Beverly, Robert Rantoul, for Adv.,--- 


| Rocky Hills, Conn., Abijah Collins, for 


Advocate, 
Derry,N.H.,Rev.Mr.McGregor, Adv., 
Monroe, N. Y., J. M. Bull, for Adv., 


West Bradford,..cceseseseseceevseeee 5,00 | Quincy, Charles Hardwick, for Adv., 
419,72 
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